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Ratisbon, 4th July, 1743. 
SIR, 


: I we at Nati bon be nearer the Scene of 


7 War, you at the Hague are certainly 
= much nearer that of Politicks, and con- 
"nj ſequently better able to inform us on 
the Banks of the Danube, of the Conduct of 
the active Courts of Europe, than we can 

oſſibly be to give you in Holland, any new 
L hts on ſo trite a Subject: But ſince you 
inſiſt I ſhould blend my Thoughts of the po- 
Mitical Conduct of the Imperial and Auſtrian 
| FAuxiliaries, with what I may think of that 
Jof their Generals in the Field, I ſhall endea- 
Vvour to obey you at the Hazard of expoſing 
my Ignorance; for I had much rather be 
thought a weak Stateſman than a lukewarm 
Friend, 

When I ſay I hazard the expoſing my Ig- 
norance in complying with your Paton I 
would have it underſtood, that, I mean in 
expreſſing myſelf diſtinctly and clearly; for 
s for Matter and Obſervation, I pretend to 
Ino more than ecchoing to you the Senſe - 

B a 


GE, (% 1 
all the publick Miniſters here. The Com- 
motions at our Door, and the unſettled State 
of the Empire in general, leave us but too | 
much Room for Speculation, the 8 of 


r am Ja« va Tad 


Leiſure, of which, we who compoſe the Diet, 
have had more than we defired ever ſince the 
Election of the Head of this Mighty Body. 
_ The Germanick is moſt certainly a power- | 

ful or mighty Body, taken collectively; but | 
paſt, and particularly preſent Experience 
may convince us, that it may be debilitated 
ſo as to receive Laws from an inferior Power. 
This muſt proceed from Defects in the origi- 

nal Conſtitution of the Empire, among which 
that of veſting, or rather permitting many 
of its Members to enjoy abſolute Sovereignty 
is not the leaſt. All the Advantages gain'd 
of the Empire by its Neighbours, were o- -w- 
ing to this Cauſe, ſo were all the Convulſions 
that have happened in its Bowels, not ex- 
ecpting the preſent diſtructive Broils. . 
he Ambition of the Houſe of Bavaria 
and Intrigues of France, were alone inſuffici- 
ent to kindle up ſuch a Flame as we have 
ſeen ſince the Death of Charles VI. it ſome 
of the principal, I may ſay independant | 
Members of this great Body, had not found, | 
or thought to have found their Intereſt in 
the Diſcord and Confuſions of their Country. 
If Pr——a had been more dependant ; had 
ſhe been leſs abſolute, ſhe would have been 
in no Condition to give ſuch early Diſtur- 
bance to the Body of which ſhe was oo a | 
art : 
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I part: And had H been kept in her 


original Subordination, her Ambition to ex- 
— . her Limits and encreaſe her Power, had 
not been ſo fatal to Eurepe in general, and 
Germany in particular, as it has been known 
to be ſince the laſt general Peace. 3 
If che Emperor Leopold had conſulted the 
Intereſt of the Empire; _ had he regard- 
"Red that of his own Houſe, he had never con- 
ſented to an Increaſe of the Electoral Digni- 
ty. But why ſhall we wonder at the Errors 
of that weak Prince, when we reflect that ſo 
conſummate a Stateſman as the late King 


er. M — , was no leſs fallible in having been 


the Means of Leopold's acting ſo impoli- 
WFeickly. | | | 
The Annals of King / paint him 
both Wiſe and Valiant, po: my him as 
excelling in the Cabinet and Field. I won't 
enter into a formal Diſpute with the Pane- 
riſts of a Prince who was, without an 
. the luckieſt of his Time: For, wit 
the Majority of Mankind, Luck includes not 


if A only Wiſdom and Valour, but all other Vir- 


tues and Endowments. He might be a good 
Officer tho? unfortunate; and may be a good 
Stateſman tho? not infallible. That he was 
not infallible is certain, ſince it is now noto- 
rions, that he was overſeen in two of the 
moſt eſſential Actions of his Life; I mean 
the Partition Treaty, and the Elevation of 
the Houſe of H——r. By the firſt, he 
undeſignedly payed the Way of the Houſe of 
SHI Bourbon 


[4] 
Bourbon to the Crown of Spain; and by the 
ſecond, as undeſignedly paved the Way for 
an Incfeaſe of the Power of France; a De- 
creaſe of that of the Houſe of 3 and 
Great Britain, and for weak'ning the Props 
that ſup ort a Ballance of Power in Europe, 
on which he ſeemed to fix his Views and 
Heart. mM 
»Tis thought that a pungent Regret for 


having been  over-reach'd in the Partition 42 


Treaty, hadſhorten'd that Great Man's Days; 
but had he lived to ſee. what has happened 
in Conſequence of ſome other of his Mea- 


ſures, I don't think his Concern would have 


decreas'd. 1 
Tis ſcarce doubtful that King — n in- 


tended an Increaſe of the Germanick Power, 


the better to curb the Ambition of France, 
when he projected the Settlement of the 
Crown he wore on a Prince of the Houſe of 
H. r; nor is it Jeſs dubious, notwith- *' 
ſtanding the Suggeſtions of many Writers, 
that he had the future Happineſs of his Sub- 
jects in View. But let us be allowed to ſay, 
that however that Great Man may ha ve 
been inclined; however he may have intend- 
ed, it now appears but too evidently, that 
he might have taken other Steps, which 
would have conducted with leſs Uncertainty 
to the glorious Ends which his Panegyriſts 
ſay he had in View. . 
His Partizans may, if they pleaſe, inſiſt 
upon the Rectitude of his — but 
| without 
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without refining on his Politicks, or ſifting 
his Intentions, was it not obvious that a 
powerful Crown would inſpire a German 


rince with Ambition, the which would natu- 
rally be attended with a ſtrong Defire of in- 


riching and extending the Limits of his Hee 


reditary Dominions, and of acquiring Power, 


and making a Figure in his native Country? 


Was it not likewiſe eyident, that all Acqui- 
ſitions to the Family-Eſtate muſt be at the 
Expence of the Crown intailed; and that, as 


every Acquiſition of Power in Germany, muſt 


be in ſome Meaſure at the Expence of the 
Houſe of Auſtria, all Enlargement of Terri- 
tory, or Power on the Side of Nr. muſt 
not only weaken that Houſe, but raiſe ſuch 
a Spirit of Jealouſy and Suſpicion among the 
Members of the Germanick Body, as would 
anſwer the Views of France, and endanger 
the Ballance of Power? 

Louis XIV. the moſt penetrating Prince 
of his Time, foreſaw the Conſequences, not 
only of the Partition, but of the Settlement 
of the B—þ Crown, and far from obſtruc- 
ting either, powerfully, tho? ſecretly, pro- 
moted the latter, and projected the former. 
Nay, ſome go ſo far, as to impute the firſt 
favourable Impreſſions concerning the Houſe 
of Hr, to the Policy of the Cabinet of 
Verſailles : But be that as it will, I don't 
think that any thing of Conſequence has 
happened either in Germany or Britain, ſince 
the Acceſſion, but what might have been 


foreſeen 


o 


[6] 

foreſeen when the AR of Settlement was un- 
der Conſideration. 2 41g 

[ is eaſy, you will ſay, to deduce Argu- 
[ ments from paſt Fas, and conſequenely to 
raiſe Objections to the Rectitude of paſt Con- 
ut. But pray, my dear Friend, can there 

be any Neceſſity for having Recourſe to the 

| af, in order to judge of the Expediency of 
| thoſe Meaſures we are examining ? The po- 
Litical Impropriety of the Partition Treaty, 
ſtares one full in the Face ( /ate aux gene) nor 
need one be a Machiavel, to ſee that France 
would be courted by the new Family as ſoon 
as the Succeſſion ſhould take Place, ſuch an 
Ally being neceſſary to awe the Head of the 
Empire, who would not, without Jealouſy, 

ze any conſiderable Enlargement of Power 


0 Territory in the Empire by a Proteſtant 
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ector. 

Tis true, the Exgliſp, who are painted by 
ſome, to be more wiſe than ſteady, con- 
curr'd with their King; but was it out of 
Deference to his Judgment, or to acquire his 
Favour? They are much belied, or many of 
them foreſaw what has happened ſince the 
Acceſſion, but the Influence of the Court 
The Concurrence of that People is no Proof 
to me of the Rectitude of the Meaſure; for 
I have obſerved them concurring ever ſince 
the Acceſſion, in many Meaſures that were 
certainly diſadvantageous to their Country. 
Tho? I mention the Exgliſb Nation in gene- 
ral, yet I mean their Repreſentatives in their 

Parliaments 
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Parliaments or Senates, who may be call'd 
the Nation without Impropriety, as they not 
only repreſent the whole People, but con- 
clude them by their Acts. In what Light 
then will the Concurrence of that Nation ap- 

ar, if we examine their Conduct fince t 
Beach of the laſt Monarch of the Stuart 
Race ? | * ö 

If the Situation of Europe, at the Death oſ 
Queen Am, be duly conſidered, the Con- 
duct of the Court of London, and Concur- 
rence of the B——þ P———ts, will be 
thought extremely myſterious, if not contra» 
dictory to all who diſtinguiſh not the ſepa» 
rate Intereſts of Great Britain and Hanover. 
But with this Clue one may very ſafely recs 
kon upon arriving at the Port of true Know 
ledge. One may eaſily trace this favourite 
H Intereſt down from the Year 1714 
to the preſent Hour. It appears not more 
evidently in the Purchaſe of Bremen and Ver- 
den, and the War with Sweden, to gratify 
and induce Denmark to part with her Con- 
_ than in the ſubſequent War with 

1 ſia, to induce Sweden to ratify the Sale. 
It does not appear leſs evidently in the unna- 
tural Alliances contracted with France, than 


In the Slights and Indignities put upon the 


late Head of the Empire; nor was it more 
conſpicuous by the Neutrality of England and 
Hanover, during the late War, on Account 
of the Election of Poland, than it is even 

5 now, 


| & 3 
now, when the Armies of England and Ha- 
nover are in the Heart of the Empire. 4 
I don't know how your Sages at the Hague 
had reaſoned on the March of thoſe Troops 
into Germany, but here, at Ratisbon, we 
looked upon it as an undigeſted Meaſure ow- 
ing partly to Neceſſity, partly to an Over- 
| Cautioneſs, or rather Over-Tenderneſs for the 
| dear Ee, and / ogy to the Craft of 
| 


the new Engliſb Miniſtry, and the falſe Am- 
N bition of a certain P——e, who would be 
| thought a great Captain. The Clamour in 
England, on Account of the Partiality of the 
14 Bargain for the Troops of H; and for 
| that theſe German Mercenaries could not act 
| 


againſt the Head of the Empire, made it ne- 
ceſſary to march them ſomewhere out of the 
Netherlands, where the Dutch would vary 
1 ſee the War break out. To lay 
then the Clamour of the Exgliſb Nation, to 
give ſome Colour of an Intention of ſup- 
orting the Queen of Hungary, and to give 
aſe to the Scruples of the Dutch, it was ne- 
ceſſary to march the Troops out of the Me- 
therlands ; and whither muſt they have gone, 
but croſs the Rhine, if it was intended they 

ſhould ſerve for Parade only ? 
Here then appears very evidently the Ne- 
ceſlity of — the Troops out of the Me- 
therlands; but it ſeems no leſs evident, that 
by marching them croſs the Rhine, it was 
not intended to come to Blows with France. 
Nor does the late Action at Dettingen, = 

en. 


(9] 
ken this Suppoſition, or if it ſhould, it 
would prove the Generals of the Queen of 
Hungury's Auxiliaries to be as unskilful 


the Stateſmen of a certain — Iſlan . 


were unfaithful to their o.] u Country, in or- 
der to enlarge and enrich a foreign Terri- 
cor y. ü 7 5 
A Was it not the particular Interęſt of this 
Territory which with-held the Power and 
IT Reſentment of England, as ſoon as the ambi- 
tious Intentions of Pruſſia, Bavaria and France 
were made manifeſt? Was it not that parti- 


cular Inter which produced the Neutrality 


1 for H, and the Vote of that K — 


in Fayour of his eſent Imperial Majeſty ? 


The Houſe of Auſtria was too Great for 
H, tho' not for England; and theres 
fore, tho? it was the Intereſt of that Crown, 
that the Imperial Dignity ſhould continue in 
the Houſe of Auſtria, the Vote was given to 
a Prince of another Houſe, as being more 
immediately for the Intereſt of l , that 
be ſhould be elected. . 

The Partizans of the Houſe of H——r 
don't attempt juſtifying the Vote to the 
Elector of Bavaria, on any other Footing 
than that of Neceſſity, occaſioned by the 
March of Marſhal Mallebois : But herein 
they are miſtaken ; for the Promiſe of the 
Vote was made to the late Cardinal Fleury 
before Mallebois left Paris: But, ſuppoſing 
the March of Mallebois's Army to have inti- 
midated, why was vot the Court of London 


as 


* 


— 


100 3 
early jp Preparations as that of Verſailles? 
1 


hy not r take early Care of her- 
felf? The World is groſly miſtaken, or there 
was no want of Treaſure at H; and 'tis 


equally. well known that Money will ſoon 43 


raiſe Armies in Germany; I may ſay in- 
ſtantly. | 42 Þ 
But it would not anſwer the particular 
Purpoſes of 'the E e to have acted 
. otherwiſe. It was reſolved to bring down 
the Houſe of Auſtria; and, therefore, to have 
an Emperor of another Houſe : But this 
could not be done with any colourable Grace, 
unleſs it ſhould appear compulſary. This 
muſt have been the true Reaſon for that me- 
morable Vote, or a worſe; I mean a Reaſon 
which would much worſe bear the Light. 

Let what will be the Motive for that ex- 
traordinary Vote, *tis certain it has been 
attended with evil Conſequences, with re- 
gard to the Houſe of Auſtria and the Ba- 
lance of Power. A ſingle Negative in the 
Electoral College, might give a Colour for 


a new Election, which probably would fall 4 
on the Grand Duke; and which the preſent 


Emperor might not very ſtrenuouſly oppoſe, 8 


ſhould he fail of an Increaſe of Territory, 


which was his principal View in ſoliciting 
the Diadem. a 
In giving the Vote, all Excuſe for future 
n was cut off. What Colour can a 
German Prince have for oppoſing a Head of 
the Empire whom he hiniſelf * my 
| | nd 


d choſen? 


, RE 

And ſhould he be put into the Bus of the 
Empire for his Oppoſition, would it bean 
Jnjuſtice? *Tis happy for a certain Elector⸗ 
as. Matters have lately fallen out, that the 
Emperor is impotent of Power. But ſhould 
the War continue, there is no knowing where 
Power may be fixed. As Matters ſtand at 
preſent, the Scene of Action is like to be 

transferred from the Danube, the Mayn and 
Nectar, to the Moſelle, Maeſe and Scheld : 
For France ſeems determined to take away 
all Excuſe from the Court of Vienna, for con- 
tinuing the War againſt the Emperor, by 
withdrawing her Troops from Bavaria; and 
from the Empire, if that will give Content 
to the too ſanguine Allies of her Hungarian, 
Majeſty. And what may be the Conſe-' 
quences of a War, wherein France need, for 
ſome Time at leaſt, be but on the Defenſive 
only; or where Power would be fixed after 
ſuch a Conflict, is beyond all human Know- 
ledge. But if Experience be a faithful 
3X Guide, there is a ſtrong Probability that 
France would come no Foler, and that the 
= Heireſs of Auſtria would come no Gainer 
out of ſuch a War. 
However impolitick it may ſeem for the 
Queen of Hungary and her Ally in the Field, 
to meditate an offenſive War againſt France; 
and however unlikely it be that theſe Powers 
ſhould form any Hopes of Succeſs in ſo une- 
qual a Conflict, yet the late Action at Der- 
tingen, ſhews but too evidently that France 
C 2 | has 


offenſive Allia 4 
| hefore I proceed ingmny Obſervations on ſuch 8 


* 


f 14 } 1 


Has Prodf of ſuch an offenſi ve Alliance: For, 
_ conſidering that Marſhal Noailles muſt have 


Known the Intentions of his Court as to the 
Evacuation of Bavaria, and thereby remo- 


ving the main Obſtacle that med hitherto 
to obſtruct Peace between the Emperor and the 


Queen of Hungary, tis not probable that he | 
would risk his Men in attacking the. combi - 
ned Army, if there had not been Proof of an 


nge againſt France ſingly: But 


Alliance, or the Metives of it, you won't be I 
diſpleaſed that I give you a ſuccinct, but ge- 1 


nuine Account of that Action, which has 


been ſo variouſly reported by even thoſe 
who ought, by their high Rank, to be above 
Miſrepreſentation. Don't however expect a 
Military prejudiced Detail of that ſharp Com- 
bat; but, rather, ſuch an Account as may be 
looked for from one well informed, and no 

Enemy to either Side, but no Soldier. © 
- Tho! it ſeems to be evident, that there was 
no Intention of acting offenſively in the Em- 
5 5 againſt its Head, with the mercenary 
'roops of Hanover and Heſſe, when they 
were taken into the Pay of Englund, but ra- 
ther, that they were to act againſt France in 
Flanders; yet 18 it likely that the ſucceeding 
bad Succeſs of the Emperor in Bohemia and 
Bavaria, and the Clamour in England againſt 
theſe Mercenaries, had altered the firſt Plan 
of the Court of L——xn. The Emperor's 
growing Diſability to be revenged of H:, 
gave 


> freſh Courage to the Auxiliary of Hun- 
— to march it laſt into the Empire, tho? 
*tis probable there was as yet no fix d Reſolu- 
tion tooffenſively ; but had any Share of 
c ſe the Imperial Arms on the 
Danube Moldau, the Mercenaries in the 


.. Engliſh Pay had never been ventured to the 
Mayn, or even beyond the Rhine. 


As a Proof that, when the combined Army | 


paſſed the Rhine, it was not intended to 
march up as far as the Mayn, much leis high- 
er into Germany, find no Magazines, no 
Proviſion of any kind, ſecured for the March 
or Subſiſtance of ſo large a Body of Forces. 
If this be no Proof of an Intention not to 
march ſo far as the Mayn, it is certainly one 
of either the too great Parſimony or Un- 
skilfulneſs of the Leaders. This appears evi- 
dently from the Conſequence; for never was 
an Army, unemploy'd in Sieges, or any other 
Military Operation of Difficulty, ſo diſtitute 
of all the Neceſſaries of Life, as was that of 
the combin'd Army for near fifteen Days be- 
fore the Affair of Dertingen. I muſt obſerve 
then from hence, that the Conduct of the 
Leaders is not as much to be applauded as the 
Bravery of the Troops; nor did this ſeem to 


appear more before than on the very Day of 


Action. 
The Miſtakes of the Generals of the com- 
bin'd Army appear to have been very early. 
Their paſling the Mayn was condemned, be- 
cauſe, if they had not repaſſed it precipitate- 


ly, 
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nor Army; or, if they ſhould not, they muſt 
inevitably find themſelves in Want of Provi- 
ſions: But the Reaſon aſſerted . 6 


that River ſeems to wear a worſe Way, it _ 
ſible, than the firſt Paſſing. ITI laid, the 
Repaſſing was for Want of Artillery: A. 

ood, ſubſtantial Reaſon without all Doubt 

ut who obliged them to paſs without Artil- 
lery? or, what was become of it? or, why 
did it not paſs along witii the Troops? From 
this firſt extraordinary Motion of the com- 


bin'd Army, no great Matters were expected 


by us here from the Skill of its Chiefs, nor 


hitherto have we been miſtakxen. 


Jo attone then for the firſt Error of paſſing 
the Mayn, when it was evident there was no 
Safety in continuing on this Side of it, *tis 
thought a ſecond was committed in takin 

Poſt fo high as Aſchaſßenberg, without firſt fe- 
curing the Navigation of the River ten or fif- 
teen Miles higher, which might have been 
done with Eale; but, as if the Commanders 


had look'd upon the * of that Ri- 


ver as a Matter of no Conſequence, they ne- 
lected it from its Source to the Rhixe, *tis 
Fard to gueſs why ſo groſs a Neglect was com- 
mitted; or, when it was, why the Army was 
detain'd ſo many Days in a Camp, when all 
Probability of being ſupplied was vaniſhed, 
without paſſing the River, and hazarding a 
general Engagement with aſuperior Army. 
Mun Myitery why the combin'd Army 
would proceed ſo high as the Mayn * 
ou 


ty, they ricked the being attacked by a ſupe- 


8 [is] W N 
ſhould be compleat. The Body of Heſfians 
and Hanor:rians, marching to join, was too 
conſiderable a Corps to he negle&ed: But all 
the Operations of the combined Army be- 
fore the Hattle of Dettingen, ſeem to be cloud- 
ed and m terious. There ſeems to have been 
no Marlborough, or Eugene at their Councils 
of War. 1 ſhall examine preſently. what 
might be the Motives for the Commiſſion of 
ſuch a Series of Miſtakes as appgar here to have 
been committed from the paſſing the Rhine to 
the Action of the 20th, o which the follow- 
ing is pretty near che Relation, which is 
look'd upon here as the moſt candid. _ .. 
Some affect to give out, that the March 
from wd/chaffenberg was to prevent M. Noailles 
from cutting off the Corps of Hanoverians and 
Heſſians on their March to the Army: But 
the Truth is, the Scarcity was ſuch, that the 
combin'd Army muſt neceſſarily retire, or 
force their Way over the River, and diſlodge 
the French fram the great Plenty they enjoy d. 
M. MNoailles knew their Wants, and had no 
other View than taking their Baggage to di- 
ſtreſs them the more, or to fall upon their 
Rear, as they ſhould be obliged to retreat to- 
wards Hanau. He took his Meaſures, and 
laid his Bridges, the th of June in the 
— and paſſed about 23, ooo of his Ar- 
my early the next Morning. 

Tho' all this was tranſacted in the very 
Neighbourhood of Aſchaſenberg, yet was it 
Six the 27th in the Morning before they were 

per- 
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perceived, nor was it but by pure Hazard 
thac the Motions of the e known. 
Had it not been for the cautious Curioſity of 
a private Gentleman (a * of a Company 
in the Britiſh Forces) the March of the French 
Detachment had not, in all Probability, been 


| known till it appeared in Sight of the whole 


Army. M. MAoailles had better Intelligence; 
for he knew i k ry reſolved, that the com- 
bin'd Army th d decamp the 26th early at 
Night; but, from a Confuſion incident to a 
Multiplicity of Commaniders, or to Want of 
Experience or Order, it did not begin to move 


till about Three of the 27th in the Morning. 


Happy Contufion! for, had there been none 
to & the Deſign of moving off ateleven 
at Night, M. Mpailles had infallibly come up 
Time enough to have fallen on the Baggage 
and Rear; but, by the Delay, the Front of 
the combined Forces was got no farther than 
where the Rear would have been, if they had 
moved off in the Night, as was intended. Let 
us, however, call this Piece of good Luck by 
its true Name; let us not impute that to Con- 

duct which is ſolely owing to Chance. | 
This fortuitous Intelligence of the Motions 
of the French Detachment, gave an Oppor- 
tunity to the combined Army to form and 
draw up in Order of Battle; and without any 
Doubt, there, was no Advantages that could 
be uſeful, but there was Time enough for ta- 
king: And if all ſuch Advantages were not 
taken, let it not be imputed to Want of 3 
ur 
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bit rather to Want of ſomewhat elſe; a Want 
of which appeared but too viſibly throughout 
the whole Action. The combined Army 
then being form'd, I won't fay as advantage: 
pufly as it might, M. Noa##es, one would 
hink had nothing more to do than to repaſs the 
an; for, without any Diſpute, 23,000 Men, 
| zowever choſen and ſelected, were no Match 
or 44,000, in a fair Field of Battle But the 
Watural Fire and wr erage of ' the French 
prevailed; and, perhaps, | Noailles might 
Shave:rsckoned on the Rawneſs of the com- 
ined Troops, or more probably on that of 
oe Generals. Be that as it will, the French 
Wharged firſt, and ſo furiouſly, that, had 
cheir Numbers equaled their Bravery and 
Conduct, it would probably have proyed a 
fatal Action to the combined Forces. 
= *Tis allowed of all Hands, that the French 
WT bebaved wich great Gallantry, and with-grezt _ 
Conduct, if their attacking at all, after they 
ſaw the whole combined Army drawn up in 
order of Battle, be not an Error; I ſay, ex- 
Wcept the attacking at all be a Miſtake, there 
W ſeems to have been no other on the French 
Side; for they took all the Advantages the 
Ground would admit of, charged and retir'd 
with the greateſt Regularity: 7 ſhort, ever; 
Motion of theirs. ſhew'd conſummate Skill 
and Experience; but, on the other Hand, 
every Motion of the combined Army, during 
the whole Action, ſhewed Confuſion and In- 
experience. The ans in general, _ 
ye 


ved ſo as to ſhew, that if the Command had 
equal'd their Reſolut ion, the French. would 
ha ve had ſufficient Reaſon to repent them of 
having attacked an Army almoſt double their 
Number. Tis true, ſome of the E-— Horſe 
did not bebave as might have been expected 
from choſen Men, and the beſt paid, mounted 
and accoutred in Europe; but the Misſortune 
is imputed rather to Error in ſome ſuperior 
Officer, than the Subalterns or private Men. 
Error there was, and ſeems to have been ge- 
neral ; for, from what we have here from che 
beſt Hands, the different Regiments or Corps, 
in the B-—+ Service eſpecially, were left to 
web as they pleaſed without any ſuperior Or- 
ers, 1 
\. Before the Duke of Aremberg was wounded 
and forced to quit the Field, the Aufrians, in 
the Centre, were drawn up with Skill; but 
after, they behaved ſo as to ſhew the Want | 
of Command amongſt them,as well as through- 
out the reſt of the Army Tis true the Ar- 
tillery, particularly the Hanoverian, ſeem'd 
to be managed with Skill, owing, as we are 
inform'd, to the Experience of a French En- 
gineer in that Service. 
When I mention a general Miſconduq on 
the Day of Action, I would not be underſtood 
to reflect on the Conduct of any particular 
Commander in the combined Army. There 
was an Error, and a very groſs one; but, let 
the World charge it to Particulars, if it pleaſes; 
for my Part, 'tis a Task too invidious for me 
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{ 
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to take upon myſelf; Let me however ſay 
that it er be — upon the Great Prince; 
who, on that im t Day, diveſted him 
ſelf of all Superiority and Rank, and contents 
ed himſelf, with heading, as à private Colo- 
Hel, a favourite Hanoverian Regiment on the 
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How groſs ſoever the Miſtakes were in the 
onduct of ſome Commanders, the Goodneſs 
f che Troops in the main, arid great Odds of 
Number, obliged the French to retire ; but 
Whey retreated in ſo good Order, that the 
Wombined Army had no great Stomach to 
Wurſue them. This Paſſiveneſs was certainly 
Swing to Error in the Commanders, or Want 
Bf Appetite in the Troops; for, conſidering 
he Superiority of the combined Army, there 
Vas a fair Opportunity of deſtroying moſt of 
he French Detachment before they could repaſs 
che River, if there had been an early and vi- 
Ngorous Purſuit, Link $9434 6 
= From this Inſtance, if there was no other, 
Wt is no bad preſumptive Proof, that the Loſs 
Was pretty equal, or rather greater on the 
ide of the combined Army; but we have 
more authentick Proofs which put the Point 
beyond Diſpute, however the Partizans of 
each Side affect to leſſen and exaggerate. The 
French loſt more Officers, and particularly of 


— Diſtinction, becauſe they had more to loſe; 
let bat as for Men in the general, tis computed 
was by the Impartial, that the Loſs on the Side 
ne ot the Combined was about 3, 300 kill'd, and 
os, | D 2 2,500 
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— that of the French The Priſoners 
on both Sides were pretty equal; except that 
the French had more Officers taken; and, as 
for- Eoſfigns, Banners, and other Military 
Trifles, they were equally: ſhared, but the 
Stench had the Advantage in poſſeſſing ſome 
of the Enemy's Cannon. 
* — che Whole, to examine this Action 1 

i 1 


there fees to be no great Room for 
8 on either Side. In many Inſtances 
the Remaining on the Field of Battle is chougbt 
to be a Sign of Victory; and, wur this to be 
an invariable Maxim, the combined Forces 
muſt be allowed to have had the Victory, it 
heing certain that they remain'd, for ſome 
Hours after the Retreat of the Enemy, on the 
Field: But when we reflect how few: Hours 
they tay'd, that, during their Stay, they 
were continually under Arms, tho! _ eavy 
Rains fell, and that they march'd off before 
Day. light with ſo great Precipitation ag to 
leave their Dead unburied, their Wounded, 
che beſt Part of their Baggage, and ſome of 
krheir Cannon behind them: I ſay, to conſider 
ehe Conduct of both Armies immediately after 
the Action, one is at a Loſs where to fix the 
Re but if one conſiders the Conſe· 
- Huences, he cannot heſitate to beſtow it on 
the French, tho' they failed in a ſtrict Execu- 
tion of their firſt Deſign, ſuppoſing it to have 
been the taking of the whole Baggage of the 
combined Forces, and falling on their Rear on 
their March, | 1 
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_ the Poſts on the Mayn, which it was intend- 
ed to ſecure, in order to the junction with 


S 


and encamping at . 
tion co in the Upper Palatinate 


26 eee Miles, the next Day, from the Field 


1210 
f we are to judge by the Conſequi the 
Advantage is fires. dx the Saab For, 
what was the View of marching ſo high as che 
Maya? What was the View of ſecuring the Poſt, 
r e 
or ought to have been, to facilitate the juno- 


with the ined Army. But how is this 
End anſwered? Far from making any Ad- 


vantage of a Victory claimed at Detvingon, the 


combined Forces made a forced March of near 


of Battle to Hanau, and turned their Backs upon 


Prince Charles, or Prince Lobhowitz, or both. 
If the Junction was not intended, I'fhould be 
glad to know what was intended; for it does 
not appear that there was any other View in 
marching up to the Mayn; but be the March 
of the combined Army ſo high as the Mayn, 
taken in this; or any other Light, tis plain, 
their not ſecuring Proviſions, that' they 
did not deſign to ſtay, or did not expect to be 
mo leſted, much leſs attacked by the French. 
To tell-you then, my noble Friend, freely 
the Opinion here of the March of the combi- 
ned Army ſo high as the Mayn, tis thought 
there was no Dread of an Attack from the 
French, unleſs there was an Attempt of 
ſing the Neckar, which was never inte 


It was thought the French would not — — 
paſſing 


ore Gems Miles, 


| [22] 3 
ſſing the Mayn, as having no Poſts upon 
— "wy oor 2 ſome on th. W | 
ſhort, it Was thought that the combined For- 
ces might parade on, and about the Aayn, 
till Affairs in the Upper Palatinate ſhould 
take ſuch a Turn, as ſhould oblige the Em- 
2r: to come to Terms with the Court of 
Tenna. Had then the French nat been ſo un- 
Civil, as to break thro? the parading pacifick 
Scheme, might not a certain great Prince 
have aſſumed the Glory of putting an End 
to the Troubles of Germany without Risk or 
Bloodſhed ? 30171 | | | © 
be glorious: Scheme was certainly wor- 
thy.of the great Perſonage 'tis aſcribed to 
Hut who it was that was intruſted with the 
Dxecution of it, is not ſo clearly known. 
Nor is it amiſs, that the Publick does not 
know where to fix the Error of not ſecuring 
Proviſions for an Army, r it deſign- 
ed for Parade only. The French indeed, in 
their Gaxertes, ſeem to give us ſome Light 
into this dark Aﬀair of the Scarcity of Pro- 
viſions in the. combined Army, by telling 
the World, that they had taken Priſoner the 
Intendant of the combined Army. As this 
happened many Days before the Action at 
Dettingen, we are to ſuppoſe that the Scarci- 
ty was owing to the Misfortunes of that Gen- 
tleman; but who he was, or whether Ex- 
liſh or Hanoverian, is not come to my Know- 
ledge; nor will you, I flatter myſelf, look 
upon it as any Diſreſpect for you, that I have 
| neglected 


1 

neglected being informed of every Particular 
concerning an Affair of ſo little Importanbe- 
You will, I hope, think it ſufficient co-know, 
that no Care was taken of providing for the 
Army, without troubling yourſelf about the 
Author of a Neglect that had like to prove 
fatal to Thouſa | | (18 4 
If this groſs Neglect of marching a great 
rm) without ſecuring Proviſtons has not 
heen attended with more fatal Conſequences, 
let us impute it to Chance on one Hand, and 
Miſtake, or Fatality on the French Side, on. 
the other: For let us ſuppoſe that the Con- 
fuſion had permitted the combined Army to 
have moved off from Aſchaffenbourg at 
at Night, as it was intended, the Conſer 

uence would inevitably be, that the French 
— hee would come up in Time to fall 
upon their Rear, and take all the Baggage, 
without it being poſſible for the Van, or 
Groſs of the combined Army, to prevent the 
Deſtruction of their Rear. But as the Affair 


— 2 aſſiſted by Chance, what was it but 
fatal Error on the French Side, which pre- 
vented the intire. Diſtruction of the combined 
Army; and what would be of infinitely worſe 
Conſequence, the taking one of the greateſt 
Princes in the World Priſoner ? | | 
Perhaps you may wonder at this Strain of 
Reaſoning, but I can aſſure you, that 'tis the 
Opinion of the moſt experienced Officers here, 
that the combined Army might have been ſo 
hem'd in by M. Moailles, that few could eſ- 


J : | 
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„ had he taken his Meaſures right. "Tis 

i that General had 0,000 regular 

Troops in his Army. Had he then watch'd 

to have marchd over half his Forces at A, 

chaffeabourg, as bon as the Poſt was aban - 

doned by the combined Army}; for ſo whol. 

1 and precipitately was that important Poſt 
_ a Can 3 by.” 
Wage t vy Ba at was left quite 

—— # ſay, if M. Noailles had mach 

| his Army, inſtead of 23, ooo, over his © 
Bridges below, and the other half over at 

Hfedaffendourg above, might he not have 

hein'd in the combined Army, ſo as to ſtarve 

them-effeQually, or oblige them to ſurren · 

dery or-oblige them to make two Fronts, 

and fight upon very unequal Terms? 

Suech might have been the fatal Conſequen- 

ces of marching ſo high as Aſchafſiaboarg, 

without ſecuring the free Navigation of the 

Muyn, or otherwiſe providing for the Sub- 

ſiſtence of the Army. But let us admire 

the Mercies of God, who invifibly works 
the Safety of his Creatures againſt all the 

Maxims of Reaſon, or even Probability. 

Let us not however always preſumptuouſly 

reckon upon his Care of us, unleſs we cor- 

reſpond by acting upon the Principles of 

Reaſon, and according to the Lights held 

wut to us by Experience. 13 8 *. 

»Tis as certain, that Vant obliged the 

combined Army to riſe up precipitately from 

Aſchaſfendeurg, as that their Want would be 


increaſed, | 
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increaſed; if the 12,060 Hauoveriant and Heſ+ 
the Army, had join'd 

Therefore the wiſeſt 


the ſame Ground they came: But you have 
ſeen how fatal even that wiſeſt Step might 
WL have proved, had the French made the moſt 
of their Advantage. 
= *Tis hard to know why M. MNoailles did 
Lot make uſe of his whole Power when he 
determin'd to act offenſively ; but be his 
Motive what it will, *tis ſcarce dubious that 
e might have ruined the combined Army; 
f he had made the moſt of the Diſadvan- 
ages they lay under, and had brought upon 
chemſelves: But why ſhall we wonder that 
one Man ſhould err, when we fee ſuch groſs 
Errors committed by Numbers on the other 
Side. M. Noailles was this one General, but 
chere were four principal Commanders in the 
combined Army, of equal Vears at leaſt, if 
not of equal Experience with the French 
Marſhal. If he did not ſucceed literally in 
bis Deſign of paſſing the Mayn, it may be 
laid he did virtually, ſince the combined 
Army quitted the Banks of the River, and 
retired from that important Spot where it 
was intended to wait for Prince Charles, or 
Prince Lobkowitz : But in no Senſe can it 
be urged in Favour of the Commanders of 
the combined Army, that they ſucceeded in 
any one Point they might have had in View, 

except 


„„ 
except it was to make a Figure in Germany, 
and acquire Military Knowledge. 
The Operations on the Mayn had np m 
ner of Effect on the Deliberations of his Im- 

rial Majeſty, with regard to the ſeparating. 
4% Troops from the French in the upper Pa- 


- 


latinate; that Step was entirely owing to the. ; 


Reſolutions of the Diet, to procure him a ſafe. 
and reaſonable Peace, or arm the Empire in 
his Favour, It was this wiſe, and important 
Reſolution which determined the Emperor to 
liſten to France, who had projected this ſalu- 
tary Scheme for ſecuring the Houſe of Bava- 
ria againſt the Ambition of the Court of Vi- 
enna, and for retiring her Army under M. 
Broglio towards her own Confines, the better 
to cover herſelf from any Attempts that 
might be made in Conſequence of a late of- 
fenſive Alliance ſuppoſed to be contracted by 
the Queen of Hungary and her Auxiliaries. 

I have already mentioned ſuch an Alliance, 
on a Suppoſition, that M. Noeai/les would not 
have attacked the combined Army, unleſs he 
had Orders to endeavour the Deſtruction of 
Troops that would ſoon be employ'd againſt 
her ſingly : But without ſeeking the Realit 
of ſuch an offenſive Alliance for the Condu 
of the French General, may it not be found in 
the. Conduct of the Generals of the combined 
Army ? or, rather, may it not be ſeen by the 
Conduct of the Courts of L— ard —— 
and by the indefatigable Solicitations of the 
2b and Hungarian Miniſters at the ä 

an 
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and at all the Courts of the Empire? Either 
there is actually ſuch an, Alliance, or I will 
boldly determine, \ that the Conduct of the 
Auxiliaries of Hungary is without Meaning or 
Deſign, N that of making a Figure, and 
creating a vaſt Expence. We will take this 
Matter higher than the March of the com- 
bined Army to the Mayn, or even beyond 
the Rhine trom the Netherlands. PS: 
Before the End of the laſt Year, 'tis noto- 
rious that France had found Means, both at 
Vienna and the Hague, to have it propoſed 
that the Emperor would willingly liſten to 
Peace on the Footing of uti poſſidetis. Matters 
were carried on ſo far as that the States Gene- 
ral were preſſed to offer their Mediation; and 
why that wiſe, cool _— woulg refuſe ac- 
cepting the Offer of ſo ſeaſonable and neceſ- 
ſary a Mediation, is what I could never heat 
accounted for. The States, about that Time 
eſpecially, were the only proper Mediators' 
that would be thought of in Europe; for, till 
ſome Months after, they did not come into 
any ng Reſolutions in Favour of the' 
* of Hungary. 

ere then might the Broils of Germany 

ceaſe, if the States General had accepted the 
Mediation, and ſhew'd a becoming Firmneſs; 
or if the Ambition, or Self-love, or Obſti- 
nacy, or Weakneſs, one don't know what to 
call it, of the Court of Henna, had not ſtood 
in the Way. I know *tis urged in Behalf of 
the Queen of Hungary, that ſhe was influenced 
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by the Court of 
ter than own 
this is a very 
very im 
ht fo 285 

tereſt of land 1 a” 
It could never be for the Intereſt of Ex- 
hand to have the War continue. In no Sento 
can a War on the Continent be rare. 
to that powerful Ifland; but a War in whic 
it muſt neceſſarily take Part, ſhould it con- 
tinne, is of all others the moſt pernicious to 
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— Some Excuſe is, bet- 
a deyouring Ambition; but 

e one, and, I may _ſay,.a 
ble Excuſe, at leaſt would be 
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| who ſhould conſider the In- 


that Kingdom: The War between the Em- 
eror and Queen of Hungary would neeeſſari- 
y become general, in which Caſe England 
uſt become a Party; and as all Wars on the 


ontinent wp be deſtructive to that Inſular 
Trading Nation, therefore it could never be 
the Court of L—— that had influenced that 


Vienna to reject with Haughtineſs the Offers 


of Peace continually made to her all the laſt 
Winter, and before, on the Footing of «ts 
/fidetis: For, what was the natural Intereſt 
af England? What ought her Views to be? 
The true Intereſt of Exgland was to ſupport 
the Pragmatic Sanction, in order to balance 


the growing Power of the Houſe of Bourbon but 


in looking on whilſt Sileſia, the faireſt Flower 

of the Auſtrian Inheritance, was torn from the 

Queen of Hungary, ſhe ſacrificed in part that 

true Intereſt, Suppoſing then Eng/and ſen- 

fible of her Error, in not exerting herſelf as 

early as ſhe might in Favour of the —_— 
S Spe 0 
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of Ay ria, could ſhe hope 


the Heireſs 
likely 


17 na muſt have had the Conqueſt and Detention 


ſace, or French Flanders; let us examine theſe 
Views. The Princes of Germany, and parti» 
cularly the King of Pruſſia would not, nays 


Back of the 
never intend to make herſe 


late E mperor.— 
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to retrieve her 
n of Hungary to 
War? Impoſſible : becauſe the 


Miſta 


continue t 


by adviſing the 


be 


Continuance of the War could not, in all ho- 


man Probability, better the Circumſtances of 
Auftria, and it might very. 
render them much worſe, 

By continuing the Wat, the Court of Yiew- 


of Bavaria in View, or that of Lorrain or . 


could not, without risking his own Safety, 
ſee an Elector ftript of his Dominions, and an 
Emperor reduced to the loweft Impotence aud 
Beggary: Therefore as an Attempt to annex 
Bavaria to the Auſtrian Dominions 
neceſſarily bring the whole Empire on the 
| „* of Hungary, ſhe could 
whole for the 
Loſs of Sileſa at the Expence of the Houſe of 
Bavaria. Therefore the Conqueſt of Bava- 
ria could not be her View for continuing the 
War, after ſhe might have obtained a Peace 
on the 'he pf of each —_ to remain 


with what he poſſeſſed before the Death of the 
et us examine the probable 
Conſequences of continuing the War in order 
to conquer Alſace or Lorrain. 

To wave all Diſcuſſion of the Injuſtice of 
an Attempt to wreſt Countries from any 
Power that poſſeſſes them in Virtue of ſo- 


lemn 
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lemn Treaties, which is the Caſe of France 
with regard to theſe Provinces, let us confi- 
der the Inability of the Queen of Hungary, 
even ſuppoſing her ſupported. by the whole 
Power of England, to maintain an offenſive 
War againſt ſo potent a Crown as that of 
France : But you will ſay, perhaps, that ſhe 
may be join'd by other Allies; and that by 
forming ſuch an Alliance as we ſaw in the 
late Queen Ann's Days, France may be redu- 
ced to the loweſt Ebb. I don't ſay but ſuch 
another Alliance would have a Chance of 
n France; but I inſiſt upon it, that 
uch an Alliance at preſent is not practica- 
ble; and was it, that the Members of the 
old grand Alliance are not now in ſo happy 
a Situation as uy. not excepting Eng- 
land and Holland; the Life and Spirit, as well 
as ſupport of all ſuch Alliances. F | 
But the Impracticability of ſuch an Alli- 
ance as the laſt was, evident! appears from 
the Intereſt and Situation of the principal 
Powers of Europe. It would not be the In- 
tereſt of any Prince in Germany, and leſs of 
the King of Pruſſia than any, that the Queen 
of Hungary ſhould by any new Acquiſitions 
become more powerful; therefore it is indiſ- 
putably true, that no Power in Germany, e- 
ven not eren H——r, would become a 
Party to ſuch an Alliance. They may hire 
out their Troops; but who, except England 
and Holland, would be in Circumſtance to pay 
them? or, indeed, How could even the Au- 
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for her own Fiddle, | 
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frian Troops be ſupported far from home, 
but by the Treaſure of the Maritime Pow- . 

p or it is no Secret, that if the Queen of 
Hungary had not been exhauſted as ſhe is by 


the preſent War, ſhe never was, nor could 
be monied enough to maintain. great Armies 


far from home. The only Powers in Europe 
that can poſlibly do this, are France, Spain 
and the Karitine And in a War on her 
own Borders, France would have greatly the 
Advantage. 3 
lt being then out of all Diſpute that no 
Prince of Germany would involve himſelf to 
aggrandize the Queen of Hungary, we muſt 
ſeek for more remote Allies in the North : 

But too truly 'it may be ſaid, that ſhe could 
hope for none in that Part of the Globe. 
Ruſſia and Sweden are too unſettled at home, 
and like to be ſo, for to hope that they 
would embark in a War from which they 
could not poſſibly hope for Advantage: And 
tho* Denmark be in leſs Apprehenſion of in- 
teſtine Commotions, we may be aſſured, that 
its King has not the Will to break with 
France; and that, tho? he ſhould, he has not 


the Power to affect her any otherwiſe than 


by lending his Troops to thoſe who ma 
bid Ligheſt for them. Here, again, we ſhall 
be obliged to have Reconrſe to the maritime 
Powers for paying the Piper, it being cer- 
tain, that her Hungarian Majeſty, with all 
her pompous Titles, can ſcarce find Roſin 


We 
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We are at laſt come down to the only 
Power, except England, who is ſhppoſed to 
encourage the Continuance of the War, that 
eould be an uſeful Ally to the warlike Queen 
in her Views of Conqueſt, This Power is 
Holland ; but, for many Reaſons, I can't 
bring myſelf to a Belief that that wiſe Re- 
publick would risk the being plung'd into 
a general War, for any Conſideration leſs 
than an Invaſion of their Barrier, or ſome 
other Part of the Aufrian Netherlands. 
For how willing ſoever ſhe may be to keep 
fair with, and even gratify England, I don't 
think that any Aſſault of that Crown could 
' ſhake her pacifick Reſolution. As Self-In- 
tereſt is the predominant Paſſion of moſt Na- 
tions, but particularly of the Durch, I won't 
doubt — would join againſt France, if 
they could hope to acquire any Benefit by 
fo doing: But where there is ſcarce a Chance 
— — and 'a Probability of loſing, I 
never ſuppoſe that a Dutchman will risk 
his Butter and Cheeſe. I am not however 
ſo ſure. that they would not be glad to ſee 
their good Proteſtant Neighbours, the Exgliſb, 
at Cuffs with the French, becauſe then might 
they ingroſs the Trade of the World: And I 
would not ſwear but that they had ſome 
View of this kind, when they lately came 
into.a Reſolution of marching 20,000 of their 
Troops to. join the combined Army on the 
Mayn. Should there be any Truth in this 


Conjecture, which, I own, is not altogether 


founded 


3 

founded on the Maxims of Charity, we may 
eaſily account for the States Genera!”s refuſing 
the Mediation, tho* preſs'd to it for man 
Months, and with the greateſt Earneſtneſs 
by France. The plodding Dutch find the 
Sweets of the preſent impolitic War between 
England and Spain ; but could they keep. 
themſelves neuter in one with France, how 
would the lucrative Scene extend itſelf and 
brighten ? | 
n this ſelf-intereſted Foundation one may 
build many Suppoſitions that would not re- 

dound much to the Honour of the Republic; 
but I chuſe rather to think, that ſhe has 
ſhaped her Conduct ſo as to encourage the 
Queen of Hungary without breaking with 
France, on a Suppoſition that the 3 of 
Power will be the ſafer by the Continuance 
of the War, inaſmuch as theſe Catholic 
Powers muſt neceſſarily exhauſt and impare 
their Strength: But 1 hold this Notion to 
claſh with the Maxims of ſound Policy : For 
if France alone were to be impoveriſhed, it 
might be prudent to prolong the War ; but 
as Matters ſtand at preſent, Auſtria, or ra- 
ther England, her Nurſe, drops Ducat for 
Ducat with France, if not two to one, now 
that ſhe is, or is ſoon like to be, eaſed of the 
Burden of ſupporting her own and the Impe- 
rial Troops in Bavaria and Bohemia. 

If then France falls into a Conſumption, 
ſo muſt England; and as from the Nature of 


her Government, the great Parcimony of her 
Inha- 
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Tnhabitants, and the Fertility of her Soil, 
it is likely ſhe will be able to retrieve herſelf 
ſooner than England, I can't diſcern the Po- 
licy of feeding a Flame that probably will 
burn Friend and Foe equally ; or rather, the 
firſt more and ſooner than the latter. 
' But, ona 2 that the Dutch have 
had no other View by their Augmentations, 
than to guard againſt Events; nor by their 
Succours, either of Troops or Money, to the 
Queen of Hungary, but to fulfil their En- 
gagements, tho' I cannot arraign their Ju- 
Bice, I can't ſo readily gain upon myſelf to 
applaud their Wiſdom. The different Aug- 
mentations of their Troops, and their Subſi- 
dies to the Queen of Hungary, have been 
very expenſive ; but had they, in the Begin- 
ning, ſhew'd a firm Willingneſs to maintain 
Peace in the Empire, England muſt have 
joined them, tho' unwilling, in thoſe early 
Da ys, in Terderneſs to H r, and France 
and Pruſ/tz would then be very cautious how 
they would interrupt the Germanic Tranquility. 
Thus might the Republic, without Expence 
or Bloodihed, have preſerved the Peace of the 
Empire, and the Power of the Houſe of Au- 
ia. 
f It is true, the Form and Nature of the 
Dutch Government won't admit of ſo great 
Expedition in their Deliberations, on ſome 
Points, as may be expedient, and ſometimes 
neceſſary : But in the preſent Caſe, it was not 
neceſſary to conſult the different Provinces 
and 
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and Towns; a ſteady Repreſentation from 
the States General to the ſeveral Courts inte- 
reſted, muſt neceſſarily have 3 a Con- 
greſs, rather than a War, for 2 
the Claims of the Houſes of Bavaria an 
Brandenbourg to that of Auſtria; but the cri- 
tical Hour is long ſince elapſed on which the 
States might have commanded Peace: And 
tho? it be probable that they repent them of 
having ſlipt it, I am ſorry they don't ſeem 
inclin'd to an Amendment of their Fault, by 
inſiſting at preſent that the Queen of Hun- 

ary ſhould liſten to thoſe reaſonable Propo- 
Pals of Peace that have been offer*d her by the 
Emperor and France. 1 

But tho' the Dutch have all along too cau- 

tiouſly avoided the Office of Mediators, yet I 
will not ſuppoſe that their Caution proceed- 
ed from any Deſign they had form'd of break- 
ing with . For, beſides, that Holland 
can't well hope to reap any Benefit by a Breach 
with that Crown, and that on the contrary, 
a War in Flanders, which would be inevi- 
table in caſe of a Rupture, might be produc- 
tive of Conſequences injurious to the United 
Provinces; I ſay, beſides theſe Reaſons, alone 
ſufficient to outweigh all the Solicitations of 
the Courts of London and Vienna, there are 
many others which ſhould determine a wiſe 
State to adhere to the pacifick Maxims ſhe 
has long obſerved. | 
The States are engaged by no Treaties, un- 


leſs it be very lately and ſecretly, to gratify 
F 2 the 
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Conqueſt; but if there had been any Engage- 
ment of this Nature entered into, it would 
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the Brit, Reſentment, or Hack 1 — of irs 
Queen of Hungary, or any other Power, 
acting offenſively againſt France in order for 


be far better evaded than fulfilled, as bei 
contrary to Religion and Humanity, and o 
Courſe to all that might be expected from a 
wiſe and moderate Republick. Reputation 
to a State is like Credit to a private Adventu- 
rer or Banker. A State ſhould be no leſs cau- 
tious of risking its Honour and Reputation, 
than the Merchant his Credit ; for how rich 
ſoever the Adventurer, he is ſoon unhinged 
if he loſes his Credit; and how powerful ſo- 
ever the State, it loſes half its Weight and In- 
fluence, if it loſes its Reputation, or forfeits 
its Honour. On this Foundation then, I ſay, 


tis improbable that Holland ſhould risk the 


loſing ſo valuable a Thing as Reputation, to 
— peeviſh or ambitious Powers. 

But to conſider the Incumbrances and pre- 
ſent Circumſtances of the Dutch, there is ſcarce 
a Probability that they will dance after the 
Fiddle of more wanton Powers. Wanton, 
did I ay, which expreſſes Affluence and Re- 
pletion! Where is the Power now in Europe, 
who is, or has any Right to be wanton in this 
Senſe, except the King of Portugal and State 


of Venice, who have been long idle Spectators 


of the Calamities of the reſt of Europe? The 
Epithet Manton would very improperly be 
applied 


1371 . 

plied to the Queen of Hungary, who is ſo 
OO as to es to lean heavily on 
the Shoulders of others. It would become 
England very little better, which, befides ow- 
ing 50 Millions Sterling of her old Incum- 

brances, is taxed up to the Height, and in a 

galloping Conſumption with regard to her 

rade and Induſtry. | PLES Fu: 
But let me recollect; If England have no 
Pretence to Wantonneſs, may not her youn 
Siſter of Hanover put in her Claim? If 
Coffers of England be drain'd, are not thoſe 
of her Siſter's repleniſh'd? If the Blood be 
drawn from the Vitals of the one, is it not 
politically injected into the Veſſels of the 
other? Tho' England be indebted, has not 
H——r made conſiderable Purchaſes? We 
are not now examining the Coin in which the 
Purchaſe-Money was paid. If the Subjects of 
England be tax'd beyond their Strength, are: 
not thoſe of the E te cheriſh'd andeaſed?. 
Are they not of the Number of the Ele& wha 
are to be ſaved, whilſt their Inſular Brethren 
are doom'd to be . 

To conſider then every Circumſtance of 
H——r; if we can't call it the Land of Pro- 
miſe, becauſe of its Barrenneſs, we may very 
properly that of Fantonneſs. This then, and 
not England, is that wanton Power, after 
whoſe Fiddle Holland may be obliged to dance: 
And why not as well as a more powerful State, 
that has jigg'd to it all round Europe, for near 
thirty Years paſt. 

This 
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This State, however emaciated by her 
many expenſive Frolicks of late Years, is not 
ſo fick of her Diverſions, but that ſhe ſeems 
inclined to lead up a grand Dance, tho? tis 
Odds but ſhe is left by the whole Company 
to pay the Muſick. 

o quit 1 ludicrous for the ſerious Stile, 
What can England mean by her preſent Con- 
duct? Does ſhe hope to pay off her Debts, re- 
cover her Trade and better her Condition, by 
an expenſive War on the Continent? Perhaps 
ſhe may hope to aggrandize the Houle of 
Auſtria at the Expence of France, and ſo 
wreſt the Balance of Power from that ambi- 
tious Crown; or, more likely, ſhe may in- 
tend to fix her Standards once more again on 


the Banks of the Garronne, the Loire and the 


Senne. There is nothing which a reſenting, 
1 unincumber'd Nation, with a war- 


ike Prince at their Head, may not attempt 


and ſucceed in: But, tho? we ſhan't go about 


denying that People Power, nor their Mo- 
narch all Moral and Military Virtues; yet, 
in my humble Opinion, they are not at this 
Time a Match for France; nor do | think, if 
they were, that it would be their Intereſt to 
ſubdue that Kingdom if they could do it. In- 
deed, were they ſure that the future Princes 
of the preſent Royal Line would have the A. 
mor Patriæ as ſtrong upon them as his late 
Majeſty and they need not appre- 
hend that the Conqueſt of 1 would prove 
injurious to Exgland: But unleſs they cou'd ſe- 
, cure 
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cure the Affections of their future Monarchs, 
J don't think they ought to risk the becom- 
ing Bankers to France, as they have been for 
many Years, to a#far more deſpicable Land. 
It is the Intereſt of this. favour'd Land, tho? 
q an Intereſt that claſhes with their own, which 
at preſent ſeems to incline the \Engliſh Na- 
tion, and to direct all their Councils and 
Meaſures. Let us examine theſe different 
Intereſts ſeparately, to ſee if we can fathom 
the preſent myſterious Depth of Engliſh Po- | 
liticks. | 8 | 
We have obſerved, that it would have 
been the Intereſt of England to give an early 
and vigorous Support to the Heireſs of Al- | 
Aria, as ſoon as the Intentions of Pruſſia and | 
Bavaria were known. It was equally the 
6 Intereſt of Holland to act in Conformity; but 
A the ſeparate Intereſt of H——r, tied up Eng- | 
land, which being ſo perceivable by all Eu- | 
rope, and by Holland in particular, that ſhe | 
thought it more prudent to lie by, than raiſe | 
herſelf Enemies, whom ſhe alone was unable | 
to withſtand : But it may be naturally ask'd, | 
how it was the Intereſt of the favour'd Land 
to ſtay the Motions of England, and conſe- | 
quently of Holland, in Favour of the Queen | 
of Hungary? You who are no Stranger to 
the envious Jealouſy conceived in Germany of 
the Houſe of Auſtria, will not need a mi- 
nute Diſcuſſion of this Point: But beſides 
this Reaſon, though weighty in this Part of 
Europe, there were others no leſs cogent. 
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| having the Power of obliging one of the 


Parties, ſo as to induce him to guaranty the 
dear E——e. This Part of the Scheme, 


E +. : 


you ſee, has ſucceeded : For the late Trea- 


ty between Pr—-a and E-—-d, which ſeems 
to haye. no Object but the Guaranty of H—r, 
had never taken Place, if England had vigo- 


rouſſy ſyccour'd the Queen of Hungary in 


Time. Inſtead of a Guarantee, that. neigh» 


bouting Prince would become an implacable 


Enemy, had England thwarted his Deſigns 
upon Sila: *Iis true that his being an 

Enemy to England, would be of . 
or no Conſequence; but the Caſe was quite 
otherwiſe with rr. 24831 
With reſpect to the real Intereſt of En- 
land, the Enmity or Friendſhip of Pr—a is 
equally indifferent. England can have no lu- 
crative Views in contracting Alliances with 
inland States; nor has ſhe any Reaſon to 
dread their Reſentment, while ſhe purſues 
her true Intereſt; yet to conſider the late 
defenſive Alliance between their Majeſties of 
B and Pr—-a, and the Solemnity with 
which that Treaty was uſher'd to the World, 
one would be apt to think, that England was 
unable to ſubſiſt without the great Power of 
Pr—-a; one may look upon that Treaty as 
a Key to the preſent Politicks of the Cabinet 
of I. It is a reciprocal Guaranty of 
the 
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the natal Dofus of the high Contraftors 
in Europe. This laſt Nord was prudencly in- 
ſerted, for fear his Pruflan Majeſty ſhould 
be call'd upon to aſſiſt with his Navy againſt 
Spain in America. Has halal! 


hat are thoſe H | 3 
his Bean Ma; fy. 2 Kagg. Mer ei 
the Guaranty of a Prince, p> * regu 


n 

who: has not one 
Ship in the World? But the Scene qu 

ſhifts, if his Majefty be conſidered in h 
Electoral Capacity. His Dominions in Ger- 
many ſurely are in Europe, and confequently 
come within the: ſpiritual, and even the lite- 
ral Senſe of the Words of the Treaty. On 
the other Hand, there is no doubt that Si/e- 
fa, that is, that Part of it torn from the 
Queen of Hungary, is likewiſe in Europe; ſo 
that in Virtue of a Treaty, which to vulgar 
Eyes ſeems of no manner of Advantage to 
England, ſhe may hereafter not a little in- 
volve herſelf, by being obliged to ſend her 
Guineas, and dance her Troops much farther 

off than either Dettingen or Hanau. | 
have often heard it ſaid, that there is a 
Clauſe in the Act of Settlement, which re- 
ſtrains England from incurring any Expence, 
or otherwiſe involving herſelf on Account of 
H——7r. I won't anſwer that ſuch a Clauſe 
ſubſiſts unrepeal'd; but if there be, I won- 
der what Eh Miniſter would venture to 
ſet bis Hand to any Treaty, which directly 
engages their Country in a Guaranty that 
probably will be attended with great Ex- 
| = G pence 
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ce and Perplexity ; and which, in every 


ENG must be caleardd' for F-, and 
in no Senſe, can be of Benefit to England : 


„ 


much as relative to it. 


I had almoſt ſaid, that that Treaty is not ſo 


EI chere be no ſuch Clauſe, there is no po. 


ſitive Law! to convit by, and conſequently 
all is ſafe as to articulate Perſons : But 
where is the Anor Patria all this while? All 
we ſhall ſay, is, that this glorious Virtue 
ſeems, amongſt certain Minifters, to be ſunk- 
into Flattery and Servility; and, that in a 


certain Country, they want for nothing more 


enforce the Obſer vation of a 


than Honeffy, or ſome one very 2 aw to 
the good 


Laws they already have. mT 

But if it was the Intereſt of H——r not to 
; early Succour to the Queen of Hungary, 
How comes it, you'll fay, to be the Intereſt 
of that E-=—e, to ſupport her at preſent, 
at an enormous Expence? I need not tell 


you, that the Expence is England's, and not 
H——7r's, nor that the Emoluments of the 


latter ariſe from the Out-goings of the for- 


mer. This is wy diſtinguiſhable at all 
Times, but particularly at preſent, when ſo 
many of her Troops are in the Engliſh Pay, 
upon better Terms than uſual. Therefore, 
we are not to wonder, that England is leured 
to play an After-Game, tho? a very bad one, 
if her Expences center principally, where *tis 
thought there is already no Want of Englif 
Guineas and Crown-Pieces : But there _ 
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be other Motives no. leſs important for this 
ſceming, but expenſive Concern for that in- 
jured Princeſs, 2 02 x. es „ 

The My are ſaid to be a' murmuring, 
ſtubborn People, | tenacious. of Liberty, in 
ance at leaſt; nor are they counted 
leſs beadſtrong than unſteady. They ſeem'd, 
for ſome Years paſt, to wear the Face of. Un- 
eaſineſs at leaſt, if not Diſcontent, on Ac- 
count of the too | Servility, as 'they 
call'd it, of their late Miniſter. He was, 
*tis true, ſervile to Exceſs, if Servility con- 
fiſts in abſolute Obedience on one Hand, and 
a a deep Concern for the Intereſt of the Ee, 
on the other: But are his Succeſſors leſs ſer- 
vile, tho? their Meaſures ſeem to be very 
different? The late Miniſter's Scheme was 


Peace, theirs is War? But are the latter leſs 


iofluenc'd by the Intereft of H——, than 
the firſt? Not at all. The late M——r pre- 
ſerved Peace by falling in implicitly with all 
the Views of France, which tended to weaken 
the Houſe, of Auſtria; and the preſent 
Mrs go ipto a War, ſeemingly at leaſt, 
to raiſe that Houſe; a Work which they. ve- 
V. well know to be above their Strength. 

re not theſe, as much as he was, Drudges to 
the H- x Intereſt? It was one of the 
H - Maxims, as it is of all the States 
of Germany, to reduce the Houſe of Auſtria. 
The late M——r wrought upon this Maxim 
and ſucceeded. It is no leſs the Maxim with 
H——r, and the other States of the Em- 
| G 2 pire, 
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pire, to kee t Houſe low, when once it 
A Ap 


is fallen. preſent M. rs did not 
ſtrictly adhere to this Maxim, would they 
have obſtructed Peate between the Emperor 
and the Quten of Hungary, almoſt upon her 
bn Terms, ever fince the Siege of Pragye ? 
The Emperor 2 ſincerely ſought Peace, 
and would have purchaſed it at the Expence 
„ e e bis Claims, and contenting him- 

If with his on Patrimony; Fance was as 
ncere, and more earneſt the Emperor 
for Peace. What could the Queen deſire 
more!? Tho' ſhe had loſt Sg, one of the 
Supports (or Legs as Germans call them) of 
her Houſe to Pruſfa, by the Peace, ſhe ſecu - 
red for eyer the other ; Bobemia is this other 
Buttreſi that ſupports the Houſe of Auſtria, 
which, together with its other Dominions in 

Germany, renders it ftill obnoxious to many 

Powers in the Empire. Therefore, if the 
| Queen, buoy'd up with the vain Hopes of Con- 
| queſt, was prevailed upon to reject all reaſona- 
ble Overtures of Peace, won't it be ſuggeſted 
that it was with a View of weak'ning, ra- 
ther than ſtrength'ning the Houſe of 4u/ria ? 
I have already ſhewn, that all the Queen's 
Hopes of Conqueſt are imaginary and vain 

therefore, to footh her to continue a ruinous 
War, which drains her and her Subjects, 
when ſhe might have had a good Peace, can 
be with no View but to weaken her purſuant 
to H. n Maxims of Policy. 
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145] | 
If the late Mr did ſteer by the . 
Compaſs in all his Schemes of Peace, is it 
not obvious, that the preſent ſhape their 
Courſe alſo by the ſame Compaſs in all their 
Schemes of War? But ſuppoſing neither had 
any Biaſs towards the Intereſt of their own 
Country; at leaft, let us ſay, that the pact» 
fick Scheme was better ſuited to the Intereſt 
of a trading People, than the warlike. 
The Diſcontent of the Nation at the late 
Min iſtry, laid the preſent under a 
of varying the Plan of Operation; and there 
was not ſcarce any other Alternative. but 
War. This Plan then was purſued becauſe ic 
would anſwer ſeveral domeſtick as well as fo- 
reign Purpoſes: Shall I need to enumerate 
Purpoſes fo evident and well known? 
| ar anſwered the Purpoſes of the Ee, 
by the Pay of her Troops, the Preſence of 
the Sovereign, always attended with Benefit; 
and by weak'ning the Houſe of Aufria, that 
conſtant Eye-ſore, as has been before obſer» 
ved. War anſwered no leſs domeſtick Pur- 
poſes. Court was neceſſarily to be made by 
new Servants, that in a Manner forced them - 
ſelves upon a Maſter; and how could it be 
done more effectually, than by gratifying all 


predominant Paſſions? A martial Genius is 
as pleaſed with War, as the Mr with 
G——1d. 5 : 8 
But this is not all neither, tho? a very eſ- 
ſencial Benefit: The People love Buſtle and 
Noiſe ; are pleaſed with Encampments and 
: Embarka- 


[46] ++ 
Emharkations; and, above all, hate the 
' "French from Nature, War then, eſpecially 
nxgainſt France, anſwers every Purpoſe of 

leaſing as well as fleecing the People: And 
3 anſwers likewiſe the Purpoſe of keeping 
them quiet and tame, if they ſhould not be 
pleaſed. If to theſe, and many other Mo- 
ives, it be added, that Miniſters always find 
their private Account in every Increaſe of 
the national Expence, why ſhould it be won- 
dered that England makes this terrible Fi- 
_ preſent on the Continent, as well as 

" "Bea ?.- -- 


That Nation, tho' really powerful and 
brave, generally ſet out with more Buſtle 
and Noiſe; or, in other Words, more terri- 
bly than any other People; and more ſo than 

a wiſe Nation would care to do; becauſe, 
when Men ſet out modeſtly, a Miſcarriage is 
leſs mortifying and more excuſable. How 
mortifying is it to ſee a Nation that talk'd 

of nothing leſs three Years ago, than con- 
quering the whole Spaniſb Indies, ſquander 
away Millions, loſe Thirty Thouſand Men, 
and many of their beſt Ships of War, and 
yet be no farther advanced than the firſt Day 
of the War? How mortifying would it be, 
if after ſo exorbitant an Expence as this ſame 
Nation has been alteady at, and ſo great 
Buſtle and Noiſe as they have made to con- 
quer for the Queen of Hungary, they ſhould 
Geakingly come off with a worſe ' hook for 
her than ſhe might have had Six or Ten 
| Months 


5 . 
Months ago? If they have had no better 
Succeſs againſt Spain, an impotent Power, on 
their own Element, the Sea, what Hopes 
can they have of ſucceeding in a diſtant Land 
War againſt France, the powerful leſt Ny 1 
in the World, and the beſt skill'd in tha 
> The. Odds age ce Enghfs in a Lag 

The inſt the ſp in a 
War with France,” and the Improbability "7 | 
their ſucceeding without Allies, or with ſuch 
as there is any Probability of their engaging, 
are ſuch forcible Reaſons as muſt induce a 
Man, of ever ſo little Penetration, to ſuppoſe 
they never intended to be in Earneſt, what» 
ever they may do to appear ſo, in order to 
anſwer thoſe Purpoſes before - mentioned : 
But ſhould they happen to be intangled in a 
Web of their own weaving, and catch a Tar» 
tar by carrying the Jeſt too far, how unla- 
mented would they be, by thoſe. who wiſh'd 4 

them beſt before ; how ridiculed by all the 

World ? | 5 
lf France can win ſo far on the King of 
Pr a, as to remain neuter in caſe of an 
offenſive War againſt her, I ſhould be very 
apt to ſuſpect ſhe would wiſh ſuch a War be- 
gun, even tho* the Dutch became her Ene- 
mies: And I am not without ſome Dread, 
that the late Action at Dettingen was an Er- 
neſt of her h towards a War. All 
her Expence of Blood and Treaſure hitherto 
was for an Ally; but in ſuch a War as I am 
ſpeaking of, her own immediate Intereſt 


would 
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would be the ole Oedt eher View ! The 


would: necgſſarii become 
dhe Thentte of Var. 4 


this Spot; put France can bear lofing a great 
dal wichout any real e 
— ae ec 
mew : Imitry Carry:them 10 far as not 

to be able to rætire without Loſs, or Rick at 
feaſt, as it happened to the Generals of the 
cbnnbined Army, by marching to Acaffon- 
doung, what Exuuſe could they make to an 
injured, bubbled Nation ? What Atonement 
anther Generals make for Miſtakes which 
have coſt very dear, were like to coſt much 
gearer, and niay ſtill be attended with un- 


common Conſequences? 


Me will ſuppoſe the Conqueſt of Lorrain 


to be che Scheme coneerted between the 
Qveenof Huygary and her potent Auxiliary; 
it is true, this would be one Way to compen- 


lnte that Princeſs for her Ceſſion of Silefa: 


But with what Juſtice could the Conſort of 
that Princeſs agree to a Scheme attended 
with fo notorious a Breach of Faith on his 
Side? At leaſt it would become him to re- 
Kore the Grand Dutchy, infinitely more va- 
Iuable in Point of Revenue. Should the 

| Conqueſt 


, a BE & 


Cangaeft of Larry be inViews let im a 
re hear the Germs! or) rather che An. 
each d. , 35d 956992 ads 0 acid 8 
8 But lea xing luſtice out af the Queſtion: as - 
being a Virtus ache lat ny hes by maſt 
erthe icyroſ the 


fHing/iþ Mini 7 in adyiſing an Artempt, | 


which, if it ſhould: pot dutgred, will he fate 
rended! with Boſe and Igfamy dap , it 
ſhould, can be attended with pg Conſequence 
equiyalent to che. Expence. ,.Suppoſing, ab 
ter the Junction. of Prince Charlat oſ Lortgin 
and; the Datch'te the combined Army, the 
Freue ſhould be obliged to give: Way tothe 
firſt Motions. of ſa--uncquak a-Botde ; ſuppo: 
ſing the comhined Arm 1 in Polleſſion of | 
Lorrgin, muſt; they not be ignorant of the 
Skill, the; P ower a and great Reſdurees: of the 
French Nation, Who can imagine they could 
long maintain the Poſſeſſion? France will 
ne yer yield a ſingle Village hy Treaty, unt 
til ſhe. be drove to it by repeated ill Succols, 
after an Experſenee of a long and expenſive 
War 2 er wo ban ſup — ſuch a War 
againſt her? Ihe Queen of Hungary is uttefF 
y unable to defray any, or but a: very ſmall 
Proportion, of the Expence the Princes of | 
Germany will undoubtedly bear none at all; 
it is not their Intereſt that the Queen, or her 
Houſe, ſhould acquire additional Strength: 
Who then but England mult ſupport ſuch an 
Expence as an Attempt upon Lorrain will 

OE neceſſarily 


wr gs 891 
acceurith eeviion? - As Frane will chavge 
the Scene of War to-the' Netherlands, T agree 
that Holland ruſt be obliged to came in for 
a — > the N but it wi bets | 

ual a topertion, at one ma ure 
1 nounce that: alone ma veceſ· 
3 with-Thyee Fifths, at leaſt, 
Sof a Wa ogy can't. oft 
2 pln ling Far 
3: Well, but n w 
won't ſay cable; b aſs of the ing. 
of her Taxes and. — 5 ws ©& ma 
fych a tedious War againſt France as we have 
mention d, what Benefit could the: propoſe 
te herſelf, "iſa poſing Lorrain, and even A. 
rr houtd Ba : torn from France? Would 
e Lofs-of thoſe Provitces impair,” much 1efs 
editroy her Trude, which dught to be the ſole 
Object of Hand in her Wars upon that 
1 ghboufi Commercial Rival, or indeed 
Ladny wo ation ? Her ſwerving from this 
falucary N Xxim ever ſince the Revolution in 
— has been attended with Conſequenees 
injurious 16 her genuine Intereſt. | 
before now there had been any Wabt cr 
Proof that. the Intereſt of E. —-4 was, and 
ably always will be ſacriſiced to that of 
. the preſent Conduct of the E——þ 


MM iniſtry — put the Matter out of Diſpute: 
For if the Deſign be ma ull down France, 1 
beg Leave to ſay, that 
f nearer Wer v 50 ir Una r 


land | had: 9 ar 
ting Congdelts 


1 


at preſent potert᷑ at Sea, the firſt Step toware 


Has been already obſenved, that H., b 


on the Rhine und Moſelle. The Eurliſb beit 


educing France ſhould be to deſtroy her Trade 
by ruining her Colonies, by the Capture of 
her trading Ships, and by making continual | 
Deſcents on her Sea-Coalts©'To'begin a War 
againſt France by Sea in ſueh a Manner as i 
here deſcribed; Would bave ſome Meaning. 
but to bear all or moſt of the/Eixpence of A 
War on the Coftipent, as Auxiliaries onlya 
ſeems to ha ve neither Meaning or Deſign with . 
ard to England But may it not be other 
Wile with regard to the Intereſt af HI 
and the articular Intereſt of the new: Minis 
firy? Vou won't doubt it, if you reflect, :as 


che Hire of her Troops, and the Preſtnce df 
her Er, muſt always be 2 Gainer 
by England's being deeply concern'd in a 
War on the Contifient; that theinew M 
make their Court by falligg in with the Ba 
ſions of and that à Land · War fur- 
niſhes many more Occaſions for Miniſterial 
Jobs than one by Sea, which, one may ſay, is 
out of the Element of a S——-y of S—te, or 
firſt Lord of the P=g—ry. 7 

But why ſhaykFyou or I employ our Care 
about a Nation chat has long neglected her 
own natural Intereſt? Why ſhould we trouble 
ourſelyes about Conſequences that can't, mo- 
rally ſpeaking, affect us or our Country? 
5 -y would be ſafe from the Waſte of 
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